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See how Canned Foods make 


BIGGER RETAIL PROFITS! 


@ Yes, grocers’ own sales figures prove what a 
fine profit they make on canned foods. And by 
breaking down these figures as we have done in 
the table above, grocers are learning that selling 
foods packed in cans builds even bigger net 
profits by lowering their handling costs on 
canned foods to barely 214% of their retail price. 

The figures we have tabulated are typical sales 
figures of thousands of the nation’s leading 
grocers. By jotting down the corresponding 
sales figures for their stores in the blank spaces 
at the extreme right of the table, most grocers are 


Cans Are Nationally Advertised 


Acquainting America’s shoppers with 
the many advantages of buying 
merchandise packed in steel-and-tin 
cans are more than 26,000,000 full- 
page, full-color ads this month in 
the nation’s leading magazines and 


Sunday color supplements. ship. 


finding that canned foods are their biggest profit- 
makers. 


How Cans Increase Canned Foods Profits 


Our surveys show that grocers vote 4 to 1 for cans 
over any substitute container for most packaged 
processed foods. These grocers net bigger profits 
on can-packed foods because cans cut down their 
breakage loss...cost them less to stock and 
store, especially when bought in quantity at 
quantity prices... save labor costs because they 
require no weighing, wrapping, or special care. 


5 Major Reasons Why Cans 
Build Bigger Packing Profits 
Cans cut down breakage loss. 
Are easy, safe and cheap to handle. 
Save labor costs on automatic fill- 
ing lines. 
Keep freight costs low. 
Are economical to pack, store and 
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ANNING TRADE 


MAKES 


To all appearances the seam ona can 
may look and behave like a permanent 
job that will stand up under trying 
conditions. 


But, this visual check is not enough 
for us. We want to know what type of 
abuse the can will stand in processing 
and at what point beyond normal use 
the seam will let go. 


And this is just what the odd-looking 
machine in the picture will tell us. 


High Pressures 


It will subject the inside of a can to 


pressures way beyond what it would 
meet in actual use. 


It will do the same thing for tem- 
peratures, too. 


It keeps the cans under these stresses 
until the cans fail. 


The machine is called a “pressure 
tester for determining creep resistance 
of cans.”’ It is located in the Central 
Research Laboratory of American Can 
Company at Maywood, Illinois. 


And, as the name implies, this ma- 
chine can put enough pressure on can 
seams for along enough time to displace 


them slightly, or make them “creep.” 


Control 


Measuring creep resistance is just one 
phase of American Can’s entire quality- 
control operation. 


Solder, enamel, steel, tin, and seal- 
ing compounds come in for extensive 
testing, too. 


Why? Because to us the sensible 
way to serve business, and keep it, is 
to make sure that our customers get 
as perfect a can at the millionth unit 
as at the first. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (canco) NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ne other container protects like the can 
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SAY-HAVE YOU 
SEEN THIS MONTH’S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


COLORFUL Continental advertising—in 
national publications—tells readers of 
the variety of Continental products and 
services. A reminder that Continental 
serves behind the scenes—behind the 
labels of America’s finest products. 
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EDITORIALS 


ECONTROL DANGERS—Most any individual 

|) feels that if OPA would but remove his product 
from price control he could fling his hat in the 

air, and with an “Oh! Boy” assume that now the sky’s 
the limit on his prices. Our friends, the Pickle Packers, 
are going through that elation just now, as their prod- 
ucts have been removed from price control, but their 
wise counsel, Daniel R. Forbes reminds them that this 
is a suspension not a revocation of price control, and 
then goes on to show them that control can be restored, 
if prices get out of line. In other words to attempt to 
“bull” prices on this account may bring back the very 
conditions they have so long wanted to get away from. 


President of that Association, Lewis A. Hirsh of 
Louisville, further reminds his members that this 
price relief is attended with obligations, which had 
better be observed. He told them: “Freedom to estab- 
lish prices at any level we see fit will be a rather novel 
expe rience—one that we have not enjoyed for some 
four years. On those packages, which under price 
con' ol we were unable to market at a satisfactory 


mar n of profit, we are entitled to a sufficiently high 
pric to insure us our normal margin of profit. We 
like’ ise have had certain known increases in sugar 
cost. as well as labor costs, and as an Industry we are 
cert. nly entitled to pass on these increased costs. 


A er these known and accepted factors are reflected 
' prices, we should act with caution. We must 


bea: n mind that when our prices are unreasonably 
high Jur product will not command too great a share 
of t » consumer’s dollar. History has proven that 
Whe ver we have had a short crop, and our prices 
have veen raised accordingly, our demand has dropped 
off t such an extent, that even our short crops have 
at ti es become burdensome. 
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I am not attempting to cry “wolf,” but I do believe 
that a conservative and cautious policy at this time 
will be a sounder one for our industry to follow, than 
for some of us to attempt to reap an unreasonable 
profit which ultimately will reflect havoc for all of us. 


The National Pickle Packers Association has never 
in the past, nor can it in the future, influence the price 
at which we sell our product. This is a matter for 
each of us to determine. Therefore, in addressing 
this letter to you I am doing so merely with one pur- 
pose in mind; to beseech each member of our industry 
to consider, not just the short range effect of any 
present change in pricing policy, but also the long 
range effect. To those who have been enjoying a fair 
margin of profit under the O.P.A., the release from 
control should mean merely that we will be able to 
supply our trade with packages we have not been able 
to pack during the war, plus the elimination of certain 
red tape and unnatural limitations which are opposed 
to our American way of doing business. 


To those who have not been able to earn a fair profit 
under the O.P.A., de-control will mean we will now be 
placed upon an equal footing with our fellow packers. 
Over a period of time the law of supply and demand 
will govern our operations, but during the transitional 
period let’s not abuse the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions that are being placed upon us. 

The Pickle Industry is on the threshold of a new 
era; either we will conduct ourselves in such a manner 
that our future will be secure, or, through shortsighted 
policies, we will underwrite our own doom. Let’s be 
careful; let’s be cautious.” 

And what is true of pickles will be found equally 
true of all food products as price-control is removed 
and they are given their leads. 
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FLAVOR A MAJOR CONCERN IN FOOD PROC- 
ESSING—“The proof of the pudding is in the eating”, 
and no matter how attractive and nutritious a food 
product may be, it must taste “good” if it is to meet 
with general favor on the part of consumers. 

The great importance of flavor as a factor in deter- 
mining food quality is recognized as a primary con- 
sideration in the food research work carried on at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N.Y., according to Dr. 
Z. I. Kertesz, food chemist. The matter of measuring 
or evaluating flavor, however, is far from a simple 
procedure, he adds. 

“There is a rapidly developing science dealing with 
the flavor evaluation of food products,” continues Dr. 
Kertesz. “It has been clear for some time that there 
are four main taste sensations which can be felt by 
the tongue, namely, sour, salty, sweet, and bitter, and 
we know there are specific regions of the tongue for 
the perception of each of these tastes.” 


sensations are closely tied up with odors, explains D «. 
Kertesz. ‘As food is eaten the odors therefrom pass 
up to the nose thru the throat to the odor-sensiti\e 
areas. Here we may recognize as spicy, flowery, fruity, 
resinous, foul, or burnt, with all degrees of variations. 
These complex odors perceived upon eating food, 
together with the taste effect on the tongue, the tex- 
ture effect, and the color or eye ‘appeal’ of the food 
all contribute to what we mean when we speak of 
‘quality’ in a food product.” 


The problem confronting the Station food scientists 
is to develop methods for measuring flavors or proc- 
essed foods that will be at once reliable and that will 
check closely with consumer reactions. At present the 
chief hope of the experts seems to be in so-called 
“tasting panels” made up of food specialists and of the 
opinion of connoisseurs in passing judgment on the 
baffling question of flavors and odors.” 


If that were all there was to determining flavor, 
the matter would be a relatively simple one, but flavor 


And to think that flavor has often been a bugaboo 
in the consideration of quality and grading! 


GOVERNMENT TO PAY CEILING 
FOR SET-ASIDE WHEAT 


An increase in the domestic distribu- 
tion of flour for household and commer- 
cial use, beginning in July; a require- 
ment that half of the milling wheat 
bought by elevator and mill operators, 
merchandisers, millers and other proces- 
sors from farmers in 26 States be set- 
aside for Government account, and a 
commitment to pay ceiling prices for all 
set-aside wheat acquired by the Govern- 
ment have been announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These are 
measures putting into effect the wheat 
program for the 1946-47 marketing year 
outlined by Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, on May 14. 

Since April 22 the production of flour 
for domestic consumption has_ been 
limited to 75 per cent of the quantity 
distributed domestically in the corre- 
sponding month in 1945. In June the 
authorized rate is 75 per cent of the 
monthly average in 1945. Beginning 
July the rate is increased to 85 per cent 
of the 1945 monthly average. 

This action on flour distribution and 
wheat set-asides is contained in an 
amendment to War Food Order 144 ef- 
fective May 24, 1946. 

Maryland, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania are among the states covered by 
the set-aside. Other states covered are 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

The set-aside requirement is that no 
producer in the 26 States shall deliver 
wheat grading No. 3 or better or grading 


No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight, to a coun- 
try elevator, or by truck, wagon, or 
water to a sub-terminal elevator, termi- 
nal elevator, or mill elevator wmless, 
within 15 days from the time of delivery 
not less than one-half of the wheat shall 
be sold to the country elevator, sub- 
terminal elevator, terminal elevator, mill 
elevator, or to a merchandiser, miller or 
other processor. Wheat delivered for the 
account of CCC is excepted. 


The amendment provides further that 
no merchandiser, miller or other proces- 
sor and no owner or operator of a coun- 
try elevator, sub-terminal elevator, ter- 
minal elevator, or mill elevator shall pur- 
chase or accept delivery of this wheat 
unless he (1) sets aside, reserves and 
holds for delivery to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation not less than one- 
half of the wheat grading No. 3 or better 
or grading No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight, 
purchased by him from producers; and 
(2) delivers this quantity in the form of 
either wheat or flour to the CCC as di- 
rected by CCC. 


SET-ASIDE SALMON 
CONTRACTS 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, announces that it will re- 
ceive offers for the sale of canned sal- 
mon packed in the continental United 
States, required to be set aside in 1946 
pursuant to War Food Order No. 44, as 
amended, or as such order may be 
amended or in accordance with subse- 
quent orders. 


Purchases will be made by negotiated 
contracts executed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Canners who expect 


to operate during 1946 are requested to 
submit their proposals on the offer of 
sale form as soon as practicable, but in 
any case prior to September 15, 1946. 
One contract will cover the entire quan- 
tity of such canned fish purchased for 
delivery to Government agencies during 
the 1946 packing season and only one 
contract number will be assigned each 
canner for his entire operation. 


Offers must be submitted on prescribed 
Offer Form SCO-85, in an original and 
four (4) signed copies, and must be 
mailed to: Special Commodities Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Notice of acceptance will be given by 
telegram filed at Washington, D. C., 
within 15 days after the date of the oifer. 
A copy of the Offer Form executed by 
CCC will be returned for Contractor's 
file. 


CUBA VEGETABLE PACKS 


Cuba’s total 1945 production of »ro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables, inclu ing 
canned, frozen and high sugar ° uit 
products not canned was around 3° (000 
short tons. The largest single ite: in 
the pack was canned and frozen } ne- 
apple which accounted for about ha ° of 
the volume and one-third of the val: « of 
all processed fruit and vegetable ex} 1'ts. 
About 3,500 tons of grated cocoanut © ere 
shipped to the United States, rar ing 
second in both quantity and valu of 
exports. The tomato pack of nearly 000 
tons was largely consumed in ( ba. 
About 90 per cent of Cuba’s proc: ssed 
fruits and vegetables in 1945 were _hip- 
ped to the United States. 
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SUCCULOMETER 


An instrument for measuring the maturity of raw and canned whole 


* 
kernel corn 


for adequate quality control in the 
canning of sweet corn, it is important 
that the canner have available some 
method that will enable him to predict 
as well as to check the final maturity 
of the canned product. In order to be 
practical, such a method must be rapid 
and relatively simple, and yet reasonably 
accurate, 

Attempts to measure the maturity of 
corn for canning date back as early as 
1917, and include tests based on sugar, 
starch, fiber, pericarp, alcohol insoluble 
solids, moisture contents, refractive in- 
dex, the pressure tester, and the tender- 
ometer (1, 2, 3, 5, 6). For the canned 
product, alcohol insoluble solids, fiber, 
and pericarp contents were suggested 
(2, 3, 5). Although all the above meth- 
ods showed significant correlations with 
organoleptic ratings of maturity, only 
the moisture test on the raw corn, and 
alcohol insoluble solids test on the canned 
corn proved to be sufficiently accurate for 
prediction purposes. More recently, a 
rapid and accurate test on raw corn, 
based on the refractive index, has been 
described by Scott, et al. (7). 

The succulometer makes possible the 
measurement of the maturity of canned 
whole kernel corn as well as the measure- 
ment of the raw corn anywhere during 
the canning procedure after the kernels 
are cut. In accuracy it is approximately 
equil to the moisture tests on the raw 
corn and the alcohol insoluble solids test 
on the canned corn, but it is much more 
rapid and simpler to carry out than 
either of the other tests. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES 
S ce per cent moisture is known to be 


clos'.y correlated with maturity, it was 
thoi ht that the amount of juice that 
cou’ be extracted from a sample of corn 
of | own weight at a given pressure for 


ag on time, might also be correlated 
wit! naturity. Preliminary studies were 
ma with a Carver laboratory press 


fitte with an extraction cup. Results 
on ° samples of white corn and 40 
sam os of yellow corn showed very high 
cor: tions with the alcohol insoluble 
soli test indicating that such a method 


wou give results very similar to those 
obta od by the A.I.S. method. 

T se preliminary data further indi- 
cate ‘hat there was practically no dif- 
fere > in the total volume of juice ex- 
pres | as a result of differences in pres- 
sure »plication from 500 to 5000 pounds 


<ntifie contribution of the Labeling Com- 


mitte National Canners’ Association; Scientific 
Pape: {o. A131, Contribution No. 2020 of the 
Mary ! Agricultural Experiment Station (De- 
bartn of Horticulture). 
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By AMIHUD KRAMER 
Department of Horticulture 
University of Maryland 
and 
H. R. SMITH 
Research Laboratory 
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per square inch, but that the volume of 
expressed juice began to decline when 
the pressure applied dropped below 500 
pounds. It was also discovered that good 
duplication of results could be obtained 
only if the pressure of 500 pounds or 
more were maintained for at least three 
minutes. 


For the following season, an instru- 
ment was designed and constructed with 
the assistance of Mr. George J. Burk- 
hardt of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department of the University of Mary- 
land, specifically for the purpose of mea- 
suring the maturity of canned and raw 
corn. As a result of experience gained 
during another season, additional modi- 
fications were made in the construction 
of the press. Since the instrument mea- 
sures the amount of juice that is readily 


extractable, in other words, the succu- 
lence of the material, it was suggested 
that the instrument be zalled the succu- 
lometer. 


OPERATION OF THE SUCCU- 
LOMETER 
(Refer to Figure 2) 
A. Setting up the instrument: 

1. Clamp or screw the legs to a solid 
bench or table. 

2. Fill the chamber “C” with heavy 
cylinder oil (600W) through the opening 
for the gauge. Have the screw rod “A” 
withdrawn as far as possible and the 
piston “E” in the position shown. 

3. Attach the gauge. 


B. Preparation of a sample of canned 
whole kernel corn: 

1. Pour off the liquid, wash the con- 
tents of the can with twice its volume 
of water, and transfer to an eight-mesh 
screen, eight inches in diameter. 


2. Spread evenly over the screen sur- 
face and allow to drain in a tilted posi- 
tion for two minutes, then weigh out a 
100-gram sample for the test. 


C. Preparation of a sample of raw corn: 
1. Make every effort to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample. Discard the extremely 


young largely unusable ears. 
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2. Cut with a whole-grain cutter, tak- 
ing special care not to cut too deeply, Table 1. 
not to bruise the kernels, and not to sub- 
ject the material to any external source 
of moisture. Canned Kernels Raw Kernels 

8. Soak and stir the cut kernels in Moisture Succulometer 
five minutes, at the same time removing , ° 17.9 Very young (fancy) 
all floating material. : . 76.0 ‘ Very young (fancy) 

4. Transfer a’ No. 2 canful of the : : 74.4 ‘ Very young (fancy) 
thoroughly mixed soaked corn to an ’ ° 73.0 . Very young (fancy) 
eight-mesh screen, eight inches in di- . . 71.7 ’ Very young (fancy) 
ameter, spread evenly over the screen . . 70.4 , Young (extra standard) 
surface and allow to drain in a tilted . . 69.0 , Young (extra standard) 
position for two minutes, then weigh out : . 67.6 . Young (extra standard) 

a 100-gram sample for the test. 66.3 Young (extra standard) 
65.1 Nearly mature (standard) 
D. Conducting the test: d / 64.0 : Nearly mature (standard) 

1. Transfer the 100-gram sample to g : 63.0 4, Nearly mature (standard) 
chamber “H”. Insert the plunger “G” i 62.0 , Nearly mature (standard) 
and put the sample unit “F” in position t E 61.0 Mature 
against the backstop “K”. 60.1 Mature 

2. Place the cylinder “N” in position. 

3. Turn the handle of the screwrod 
“A” rapidly until a pressure of 500 
pounds is shown on the gauge. Maintain 
this for exactly three minutes by con- 
tinuing to turn the handle slowly as 
needed. 

4. The volume of liquid that drains 
into the cylinder is the measure of ma- 
turity—young corn has more liquid, and 
as the maturity advances, the amount of 
liquid that is expressed decreases. 

5. At the end of each test draw out 
the plunger, remove the corn residue, 
rinse with water, and dry with a towel. 
Rinse the cylinder and hang inverted 
to drain. It is well to have several cylin- 
ders to be used in rotation and an extra 
sample unit. A 25 ml. cylinder, gradu- 
ated in .2 ml., such as is used with the 
Brown-Duvel apparatus is satisfactory. Figure 2—-THE “SUCCULOMETER”: AN INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE MATURITY 
For extremely young samples, it may be BY THE VOLUME OF THE EXPRESSED LIQUID. 
necessary to extend the graduations to 
28 or 30 milliliters, or use a cylinder with 
a larger capacity. 


SOME RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the relationship of the 
succulometer values to other tests of 
maturity. Based on the tentative A.I.S. 
limits proposed in the labeling manual 
of the National Canners Association 
(4), it would seem that a canner of very 
young (fancy) yellow whole kernel corn 
should strive to obtain raw material 
which would produce about 23 ml. of ex- 
tractable juice, and the final product 
should test at least 20 ml. Similarly, 
raw corn for a young (extra standard) 
product should produce about 20 ml. of 
extractable juice, and the canned product 
should not fall below 16 ml. Raw corn 
yielding only 13 ml. of extractable juice 
would be dangerously close to the sub- 
standard level. 

In referring to the table, the following 
precautions and limitations should be 
kept in mind: 

VARIETIES—The table was constructed 
from the combined data for several va- 
rieties of yellow corn. Individual yellow 
varieties may vary somewhat from the - 
average. Large kerneled white varieties 
(e.g. Narrowgrain Evergreen) show Alcohol Insoluble Solids, % 
similar relationships, but the small ker- 


(Please turn to page 24) 


Relative Succulometer, Moisture, and Alcohol Insoluble Solids Values 
for Raw and Canned Whole Kernel Brine Packed Golden Sweet Corn 


Maturity Rating per A.I.S. 


1” screw-thread rod, 20/inch. N-—measuring cylinder. 

cylinder head, threaded. Forward movement of piston and plunger 114” 
oil chamber. (approx.) 

-leather gasket. Area of piston—-'\% area of plunger. 


piston, 15%” dia. by 6”. ; a Forward movement of the rod A displaces the 
sample unit, 3” metal block with 214” hole. heavy oil (600W) in C, pushes forward the 
plunger (clearance 0.007") iston E and the plunger G against the 


back-stop. sample in H and finally builds up pressure 
3” channel-iron support. to force out the liquid from the sample 
angle iron stand. around the plunger into the cylinder > 


Ze 


Figure 3—Relation of succulometer values for unsoaked corn (Golden Cross Bantam) to advan 18 
maturity as measured by the A.LS. test on the canned corn. 
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“Tf you gotta know—I own a mink ranch” 


When it comes to digging for vital 
facts, the gentlemen of the press 
have nothing on the folks in Crown 
laboratories. Crown scientists leave 
no stone unturned to give you bet- 
ter cans. They work unstintingly 
on can construction ...on liners... 
on the host of items that make for 
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Crown superior quality. Crown 
believes that research should begin 
at home so you may have the fin- 
est cans for your products. But we 
are also ready, able and willing 
to help you, in your own plant, 
with any packaging problems that 
may arise. Give us a call and see. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


SROWN CAN COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA © Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. « Baltimore,. Maryland 
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INDUSTRY BEGINNING STIR 


Kraut Canners to popularize Kraut—What’s the matter with the canne’s 


of corn or peas and other products?—tThe public is in a receptive mood 
—Building for the future!—By BETTER PROFITS 


The Canning Trade carried, May 20th, 
an article re “Kraut Promotion” which 
evidences again the reason why the 
National Kraut Packers Association has 
always been in the forefront of attempts 
to further popularize the use of kraut 
and kraut juice. We read in part: “A 
nation wide public relations program to 
enhance the prestige and increase the 
uses and sale of sauerkraut has been 
undertaken by the National Kraut 
Packers Association. In announcing the 
program, Alden C. Smith, of Shiocton, 
Wisconsin, president of the association 
said: ‘The basic purpose of the new 
pub-relations program is to _ increase 
the consumption of sauerkraut by publi- 
cizing old and new uses and recipes. 
The old cliche that sauerkraut ‘is the 
poor man’s food and the rich man’s 
medicine’ must be eradicated and the 
‘social status’ of sauerkraut raised. Our 
program will seek to publicize sauerkraut 
as a healthful, appetizing, and delicious 
food suitable to grace any table. We 
shall seek to stress sauerkraut as an 
American food and to erase the popular 
conception of it as a predominately Ger- 
man Food: ‘The story of sauerkraut is 
expected to be told through the woman’s 
and news pages of newspapers, home- 
makers magazines, in health columns, 
over the radio, and by other media—’ 

If you have been reading The Can- 
ning Trade any length of time, and its 
“Better Profits”, you may recall we have 
often praised the efforts of all those 
interested in  canners’ organizations 
toward helping particular commodities 
to increase in sales, and that we, too, 
have often recommended that various 
other products sections of The National 
Canners Association develop their own 
merchandising plans and policies just as 
have the National Association of Kraut 
Packers in the past. Now they have done 
it again, more power to them! 

For years in this column we have 
advocated the development of merchan- 
dising divisions in State canners associ- 
ations but without avail. It seems as if 
it is too much to hope for. Certainly 
no live secretary of any State associa- 
tion will go so far as to stick his neck 
out and assume qualities of sales direc- 
tion and advertising he does not possess. 
In all truth, if he is a good executive, 
as all State secretaries must be, and are, 
why expect him to do the impossible and 
be a good merchandising executive in 
addition? 

NEW WAYS 

In your product sections, especially 
with the big four in canned vegetables, 
take a leaf from the experience note 
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book of the National Kraut Packers 
Association and see what you can do in 
that particular section to which you 
belong toward further acquainting the 
public at large with the excellence and 
virtues of your product. Now as never 
before canners must be alive to the 
possibilities of doing new things, doing 
old things differently in order to keep 
abreast of the times. If you do not 
believe this, note in the issue of The 
Canning Trade referred to that the 
National Food Brokers Association has 
formed a new merchandising committee 
replacing the former Grocery Conference 
Committee. The functions of the com- 
mittees are broader and much more flex- 
ible than the limitations of the previous 
conference group. Its overall abjectives 
will be to assist members of the National 
Food Brokers Association in merchan- 
dising methods and problems, promote 
continued understanding between food 
processors and manufacturers market- 
ing through brokerage channels, and to 
co-ordinate, through the association’s 
headquarters, merchandising informa- 
tion, methods and experiences of brokers 
under actual operating conditions. You 
can bet a pretty penny that this com- 
mittee was formed largely on account of 
the recent formation of several aggres- 
sive, “one stop brokerage” houses. More 
power to all of ’em! The more assistance 
offered canners in the solving of mer- 
chandising problems, the greater the 
increase in packs at a profit will be. 


HOW TO DO IT 


Note carefully that the National 
Kraut Packers Association will engage 
in newspaper publicity, advertising in 
homemaker’s magazines and over the 
air as well. There is nothing in national 
publicity alarming to the Association. 
Neither should there be for the _ indi- 
vidual canner ready to spend money for 
publicity in order that sales may be 
increased. The rub comes as always, in 
the feeling of individual canners that 
they cannot spend money in advertising 
and do so effectively as long as their 
distribution is more or less limited. This 
is a valid objection to the use of ambi- 
tious advertising programs by canners 
catering to only a limited market. 

You will recall, however, that the 
National Kraut Packers have long iden- 
tified membership in their association 
by means of an identifying shield on the 
label of each can of kraut or kraut juice. 
This shield is used in the publicity, the 
tie up is sufficient to enable individual 
members to benefit materially from the 
advertising. 


THER’LL COME A TIME 

In the past, as far as canned veve- 
tables are concerned, we have seen occa- 
sional campaigns in event of current 
surpluses, designed to move goods 
promptly, but very little has ever been 
done toward making the public more 
conscious as a whole of the values and 
food virtues of canned corn, peas, toma- 
toes or green and wax beans. Just as 
surely as seed time and harvest, just as 
surely will the day come again when one 
product or another of those named will 
be in surplus and intensive efforts will 
be needed to move goods on hand in 
canners’ warehouses into consuming 
channels. Following practices in the 
past, the industry will be alarmed, 
assessments will be levied, counsel will 
be engaged, high power merchandising 
experts (?) will enter the picture, adver- 
tising material in abundance will be 
secured and distributed, customers and 
consumers will be agog because of the 
stupendous efforts made to market the 
commodity in question. It will probably 
be moved to the consumer rather hand- 
ily. Then, if experience is any rule or 
guide, the industry will sink back again 
into its former lethargy as far as mer- 
chandising is concerned. 


GOOD EXAMPLE 

With the splendid example of the 
National Kraut Packers before us, would 
it not be a lot simpler if, we’ll say, the 
Corn Canners Institute too, started a 
three year campaign in newspapers :nd 
over air to inform the consuming pu)lic 
more fully concerning the values of 
canned corn in all grades? And aguin, 
take the tomato. Not a too glamorous 
food at best but each can is full of 
honest food value. Tell the folks al out 
it, add more glamour, which might be 
easily done. Keep several seasons ah ad 
of any glut in: stocks brought about by 
any cause beyond the control of he 
canning industry. Canned peas mi’ vht 
well be sales-promoted to a point w! °re 
they would easily keep abreast of 
present increasing sales in frozen } as. 
And so I might go on and on. 

The point of the whole argumen' 
a section—the National Kraut Pac 
Association—at present is doing a 
structive job in increasing const 
acceptance of its product. You « 
peas, tomato and bean canners, go " 
and do likewise or else? Or else w 
Well, disregard this suggestion, kee 
in the old way and some day you'll 
out again, just as you have before! 
the final analysis your sales and p) 
will increase only as you increase 
sumer acceptance of your products! 
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UITE BY ACCIDENT . . . through the effect 

of the heat of an ancient campfire on 
natural sand . . . man discovered glass. But it 
took years of experimenting to find a way to 
put the resulting transparent substance to 
practical use. 

Not a pioneer in the art of glassmaking, but 
certainly a master of his craft, was Henry 
William Stiegel. To America in its infancy, 
Stiegel brought the European art of glass blow- 
ing and developed through his creative imagi- 
nation and desire for perfection, the style of 
glass artistry that bears his name. 

By accident, too, man discovered the impor- 
tance of natural salt not only to his health but 
also to the entire progress of civilization. 

And by constantly experimenting, always 
trying to achieve perfect purity, the makers of 
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Stiegel type sugar bowl of blue flint molded glass showing a large 
diamond pattern, Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Diamond Crystal Salt have developed the ex- 
clusive Alberger Process, which has attained 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95%. 

This same Alberger Process has made it 
possible to offer you a wide range of salt . . . 
grained for every purpose and superior per- 
formance. And it has created a salt of excep- 
tional quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true 
salt flavor. 

If you have any questions about grain size 
or grade . . . if you are concerned over any food 
processing worries . . . get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director, Department 


D-24, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, 
Michigan. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SWONGERS BUY DE GRAFF 
FOOD COMPANY 


William B. Swonger and J. C. Swonger 
of the St. Marys Packing Company, Sid- 
ney, Ohio, have purchased the physical 
assets of the forty year old DeGraff Food 
Company, DeGraff, Ohio. The Swonger 
brothers plan to operate the DeGraff 
plant separately from the St. Marys 
Packing Company and to expand the 
scope of operations to include winter 
packs. Peas, corn, tomatoes and tomato 
juice will be packed seasonally as at 
present. The DeGraff brand name of 
“Blossom Time” will be continued and 
from time to time the “Mello-Glo” brand 
of the St. Marys Packing Company will 
be used as the firm packs for that com- 
pany. 

Further expansion of present facili- 
ties are contemplated and the whole 
establishment will be surveyed with a 
view to possible improvements. Officers 
of the new firm are William B. Swonger, 
President; J. C. Swonger, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Howard Doane, Assistant 
Treasurer and Office Manager. Robert 
Ash will be in charge of operations. 


PENNSYLVANIA SEEDSMAN DIES 


Isaac N. Glick, Sr., founder of Glick’s 
Seed Farms, Smoketown, Pennsylvania, 
died on Friday, May 17. Glick’s Seed 
Farms has been operating for a number 
of years and will continue under the 
management of Daniel M. Glick and 
Jacob A. Glick, sons of the founder. 


WINTER HEADS SPICE TRADE 


Ernest H. Winter, President of H. P. 
Winter & Company, New York City, has 
been elected President of the American 
Spice Trade Association to succeed Wil- 
liam Archibold, Jr., who has just com- 
pleted two terms as President. Other 
officers elected include: Paul D. Hursh, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Harry J. Schlicting, B. H. Olds 
& Company, Treasurer. 


DRIED APPLE PRODUCTION 


The National Apple Dryers Associa- 
tion has released figures for dried apple 
production from the 1945 apple crop 
which show the total U. S. production 
to be 12,333.54 tons of dried apples and 
2,013.46 tons of apple chops. California 
produced 7,200.32 tons of dried apples 
and 27.57 tons of apple chops. The 
State of Washington produced 5,133.22 
tons of dried apples and 1,936.02 tons of 
apple chops. No other states entered 
into the production of dried apples. How- 
ever, Virginia produced 30 tons of apple 
chops and West Virginia about 20 tons, 
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STOKELY ROACH MERGER 
COMPLETED 


Merger of the four W. R. Roach Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, plants at 
Hart, Scottville, Owosso and Croswell, 
Michigan, with Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
has been completed according to an an- 
nouncement by W. B. Stokely, Jr. Head- 
quarters for the Roach business will be 
continued at Grand Rapids with Reed 
Roberts as Production Manager and 
Walter R. Mathews in charge of sales. 
The nationally advertised “Hart” brand 
will be continued. The Roach business 
a few years ago became the property of 
Crampton Canneries, Inc., Celina, Ohio, 
which firm was merged with Stokely 
about two years ago. 


G. F. ADVANCES McINTOSH 


R. R. McIntosh, formerly sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager, has been 
elected a vice-president of General Foods 
Limited, Canadian unit of General Foods 
Corporation. Mr. McIntosh will continue 
his advertising and promotion duties. 

Mr. McIntosh has been with General 
Foods, Limited since 1932. Starting as 
a retail salesman in Toronto, he was first 
promoted to district sales manager in 
1938, then transferred to the Toronto 
office as assistant to the general sales 
manager in 1940. He has been in charge 
of promotion and advertising since 
March, 1945. 


AHF PROMOTES STONE 


American Home Foods, Ine., an- 
nounced this week the promotion of 
Hamilton Stone to the post of sales man- 
ager. Mr. Stone previously has been 
western division sales manager for the 
company, with headquarters in Pasa- 
dena. 


STANDARDS FOR GRADES 

The Standardization and Inspection 
Division of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, USDA, has issued tentative 
standards for grades for frozen sweet 
cherries and for green olives, both effec- 
tive as of June 1, 1946. Interested par- 
ties may obtain drafts of the standards 
direct from the Branch at Washington 
26, D. ©. 


ENLARGES WAREHOUSE 


The Bartley Co., wholesale grocers, is 
building a $55,000 addition to its ware- 
house at Toledo, Ohio. 


LE CLARE HEADS SALT 
COMPANY 


J. J. LeClare, formerly Senior V)-e- 
President of the Diamond Crystal § alt 
Company, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1911, has been made Gen- 


J- J. LeCLARE 


eral Manager of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt operations at St. Clair, Michigan, 
and of the Colonial Salt Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, upon being elected President 
and Director of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Sales Company and Colonial Salt 
Sales Company last month. Mr. LeClare 
succeeds Robert M. Farr, who has re- 
signed to devote his time to other inter- 
ests. Colonial Salt Company became a 
unit of General Foods Corporation in 
1945 and the management was moved to 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


O-1 TO BUY KIMBALL COMPANY 


Pending the approval of directors of 
the two firms, the Owens-Illinois Class 
Company proposes to acquire the |usi- 
ness and assets of The Kimble (lass 
Company, which operates plants at \ ine- 
land, Pleasantville and Camden, ‘New 
Jersey; Chicago Heights, Illinois; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and Conshoho: ken, 
Pennsylvania. The Kimball Glass 
pany is primarily engaged in the m .nv- 
facture of tubing and cane and _ the 
fabrication of products therefrom, a ‘ield 
in which Owens-Illinois has not he eto- 
fore engaged. The Kimball Compan) will 
be continued under its existing ma .1ge- 
ment as a wholly owned subsidiar) 


MAXIMUM PACK 


“Pinews,” the snappy little ouse 
organ of the Hawaiian Pineapple ‘om- 
pany, says that the maximum pa « of 
the cannery in one day was 4,7: |,254 
cans. 
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SUBSIDY CONTRACTS 


The final eligible sales period and ap- 
plication date for the 1945 canned vege- 
table subsidy program is June 30, 1946. 
No extension of that date is contem- 
plated. It is, therefore, important that 
canners arrange to sell and ship all of 
their 1945 pack of subsidized products 
before June 30. 


Contracts for the 1946 interim subsidy 
program announced by the Department 
of Agriculture May 17, and which covers 
canned sweet corn, green peas, green pea 
soup, tomatoes, tomato juice and other 
tomato products, will be ready for dis- 
tribution about mid June, USDA officials 
said last week. Some doubt still exists 
as to how sales of these commodities 
packed through June 30, 1946, must be 
consummated in order to entitle the proc- 
essor to collect the subsidy. However, 
further explanation is expected within 
a short time. The interim subsidy pro- 
gram is in effect a continuation of the 
1945 subsidy program and is paid out of 
funds available from last year’s pro- 
gram. A separate contract is, however, 
necessary to collect the interim subsidy. 


SPINACH AND PICKLES 
DECONTROLLED 


Frozen and canned spinach, excepting 
spinach soup and strained or chopped 
spinach sold as baby or junior food, and 
fresh cucumber . pickles and_ certain 
pickle products have been suspended 
from price control for an indefinite pe- 
riod, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. (TCT, May 27, p. 7.) 
The action, which became effective May 
22, was taken through the issuance of 
Amendment 29 to Supplementary Order 
132. 


The pickles and pickle products cov- 
ered by Amendment 29 are pickles 
packed from fresh cucumbers, salt stock 
cucumbers, processed cucumbers, proc- 
essed peppers, processed cauliflower and 
processed onions. (“Processed” means 
converted by processing from salt stock 
to the finished product.) The other 
pickle items covered by this action are 
relish and piccalilli, which are products 
made from one or more of the following 
cut vegetables: Cucumbers, green toma- 
toes, onions, celery, cabbage, cauliflower 
and peppers, OPA said. 


PILCHARD ALLOCATION 
HEARING 


A hearing on a proposed allocation 
program for Pacific Coast pilchards 
during the 1946-1947 season will be held 
at 10 a.m. in Room 237 Merchants Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, on 
Wednesday, June 12, Milton C. James, 
Assistant Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, United States Department 
of the Interior, has announced. 


Members of the fishing industry and 
interested Gove_-mment and State agen- 
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cies will be given an opportunity at the 
hearing to present their views as to the 
necessity for allocation of the pilchard 
catch and as to the character of the pro- 
gram if adopted, Mr. James said. 


Although the hearing will be limited 
to June 12, briefs may be filed in Wash- 
ington for the record until June 17. 
Andrew W. Anderson, Chief of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s Division of Com- 
mercial Fisheries will preside. 


Allocation of pilchards was first under- 
taken by the Interior Department in 
19438, according to Mr. James, and con- 
tinued in 1944 and 1945. At the close 
of the fishing season in March, 1946, it 


was believed that allocation would no. 


longer be necessary. 


Mr. James said, however, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently re- 
issued War Food Order Number 44, re- 
quiring producers of principal varieties 
of canned fish to deliver a stated pro- 
portion of their pack to Government 
agencies. Under this order, 45 per cent 
of the 1946-1947 pilchard production will 
be purchased by the Federal Government. 
At the same time, the Department of 
Agriculture has requested the Depart- 
ment of Interior to take whatever action 
is necessary to achieve the maximum 
production of canned pilchards. If this 
can be done in no other way, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends that a 
pilchard order be issued similar to that 
in force last year. 


SQUID CEILINGS LIFTED 


The Office of Price Administration 
May 22 exempted from price control 
canned and frozen squid. 


WHITE CAP IN ANTITRUST 
SUIT 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark has 
announced the filing in the United States 
District Court at Chicago of a civil ac- 
tion charging White Cap Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, with violations of the anti- 
trust laws by monopolizing and restrict- 
ing trade in machinery and caps for 
packing food products in glass con- 
tainers. 

The complaint charges that White 
Cap, under color of letters patent, leases 
container sealing machinery only on con- 
dition that food packers purchase caps 
made by White Cap. The complaint fur- 
ther alleges that White Cap supplies food 
packers with approximately 85% of the 
vacuum caps used for packaging food in 
glass containers. 

The suit arose out of an investigation 
being conducted by the San Francisco 
Antitrust office into restrictions upon 
packing machinery and containers used in 
the extensive West Coast packing indus- 
try, principally in connection with pack- 
aging vegetables, fruits, jams, coffee, 
and other food products. A similar suit 
was filed a few weeks ago in San Fran- 


cisco against Owens-Illinois Glass Cc n- 
pany charging restrictive tie-in pr. c- 
tices on the lease and sale of packig 
machinery, jars and caps, Mr. Cl: rk 
pointed out. 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Di vi- 
sion stated: “The packing machinery «nd 
container industry is of importance to 
both farmers and consumers. Few pvo- 
ple realize that the cost of containers, 
caps and the packing process in many 
instances exceeds the cost of the ingredi- 
ents which go into the container. It is 
our objective to eliminate the restrictive 
and monopolistic practices which compel 
food packers to use packing machinery, 
containers or caps of any particular 
manufacturer.” 

The suit asks the Court to declare that 
White Cap has violated the antitrust 
laws, ,that its tie-in agreements are un- 
lawful and void, and that it is monopo- 
lizing the sealing machinery and cap 
business. The suit also seeks an injune- 
tion against future tie-in agreements and 
against infringement suits by White 
Cap on any patents which it has em- 
ployed to effect the illegal agreements. 


WHITE CAP REPLIES 


In answer to many inquiries for a 
statement concerning the suit recently 
filed by the Anti Trust Division against 
the White Cap Company, the Company 
has authorized the following statement: 


“Throughout the twenty years the 
White Cap Company has been in busi- 
ness, it has kept alert to the practices 
prevailing in the industry of which it is 
a part, and has been guided by capable 
attorneys in all decisions involving Com- 
pany policies and practices. 

“The Company stands ready to har- 
monize its activities with any change in 
its method that may be finally ordered 
by the courts. It will make no conces- 
sions excepting upon the advice of its 
counsel—and counsel has advised none. 

“Our Company enjoys the greatest 
confidence, respect and good will anong 
all with whom we have had any dea! ngs 
throughout the past years, including all 
members of our own organizations, 
tomers, suppliers and other membe) 
our industry. It will continue to so 
duct its affairs as to merit this env 
reputation. 

“We have been informed by a ho 
people, both within and without the 
ernment, that we contributed in a 
important way toward making the 
food program during the war ye: 
success. There could bee) 
duplication or substitution of ou 
time accomplishment. 

“Neither this suit nor its outcom: 
affect our future plans in any wa 
the continuing greater position ©! 
portance that we shall occupy in th: 
of food packaging in glass. We fa: 
years ahead with the greatest of 
dence in what we shall accomplis 
our Company, our people, our ind 
and the food packers of America.” 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone::73 


Sey WELL-DRESSED CANS 


= \ Wear Labels Tailored by FMC-Kyler 
— | EY “Y 


\t right: FMC- 
vler PORTABLE 
\BELER for cans 
glass jars of 

1 to 404 dia., 
400 to 500 
ight. Other 
The FMC-Kyler Labeler 
Does a quick, clean, accurate label-pasting job, 
handling thick, thin, spot, varnished or embossed 
label stock. Operates at extreme speed when 


required, but works efficiently at low speeds. 
<-KYLER BOXER for any single size can. Feed chute castings are 
rsible, to double the life of the unit—like buying one and getting 


| Self-aligning can separators keep labels unmarred. restarts when the chute clears! A burnisher polishes the can ends— 


all for a well-dressed can!... Write for free catalog describing 


Stops automatically if the discharge chute fills, 


most complete line of machinery for processing corn, beans, toma- 
toes, peas, fruits, many other products. 


Kt SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


Loss—The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., reports a loss of 
$7908 for the month of April, compared 
with a profit of $9453 for the same month 
last year. Sales were $113,562 in April 
this year, while ‘a year earlier they were 
$773,586. All directors and officers were 
re-elected at the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders. 


DEATH—Sylvan E. Burkenroad, of the 
eanned foods division of Parrott & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., is mourning the 
death of his wife, Lucille H. Burkenroad, 
who passed away in San Mateo, May 18. 
Two daughters also survive, Mrs. Aud- 
rey Hill and Lida Burkenroad. Death 
followed an operation from which Mrs. 
Burkenroad seemed to be recovering. 


INCORPORATED—The Luer Canning Co. 
has been incorporated at Pasadena, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $500,000 
by L. C. Hageman, Altadena, and Walter 
Luer, Los Angeles. 


SALES CAMPAIGN—The L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., McAllen, Tex., has ap- 
pointed Garfield & Guild, of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, to handle adver- 
tising and merchandising. This concern 
is a large canner of grapefruit juice and 
is being advertised in Northern Cali- 
fornia under the L. H. Moore brand. 


BUY INTERESTS—Elmer E. and Helen 
Chase, Jr., have purchased the interests 
of John K. Dorrance in the Chevy Chase 
Company, a canning concern of San Jose, 
Calif. 


DEATH—Henry Frederick Fortmann, 
pioneer industrialist of San Francisco, 
Calif., and for 33 years president of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association, died sud- 
denly May 21st at the Pacific Union 
Club, where he had been living tempo- 
rarily. He was born in this city and 
would have been ninety years of age on 
December 29. He held a degree as a 
civil engineer and engaged in the busi- 
ness field here with the old Arctic Fish- 
ing and Packing Co. When this concern 
was merged with the Alaska Packers’ 
Association in 1893 he became president 
of the new organization. 

Widely traveled and interested in art 
and philanthropic work, he retired as 
active head of the salmon packing con- 
cern in 1922, but remained for years as 
chairman of the board. He held member- 
ship in 26 societies and clubs, including 
the California Academy of Science, the 
California Historic Landmark’ League, 
the American Navy League, the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society and the Pacific 
Fisheries Society. He was also a member 
of the Pacific Union, Bohemian and 
Olympic Clubs. He is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. William E. Stevens and 
Mrs. T. Edward Bailly, six grandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren. 
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JOINS POOLE COMPANY 


James C. Hunter, well known to New 
York grocery trade for more than 15 
years, has joined the canned foods sales 
staff of J. R. Poole Company, Inc., New 
York and New England food brokers. 


JOINS MILWAUKEE BROKER 

First Lieutenant Jack L. Siefert, for 
the past three years in the armed forces 
in the South Pacific, is returning to the 
grocery field and will join the firm of 
Rich Riemenschneider, Milwaukee food 
broker on July 1. 


WITH TRIDENT BROKERAGE 

F. Roberts Paxton, until recently asso- 
ciated with the New York sales office of 
the Basic Vegetable Products Company, 
has joined Trident Brokerage Company 
of New York City. 


LEAVES JOBBING FIELD 
Frank Grundmann, who has been con- 
nected with Gerde, Newman & Co., New 
Orleans wholesale grocers, will join the 
sales staff of Gough Brokerage Co. in 
New Orleans on July 1. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

Snyder Brothers, Jacksonville, Fla., 
food brokers, this week are celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of the firm’s found- 
ing. 


60 YEARS YOUNG 


Seeman Brothers, Inc., prominent New 
York wholesale grocers, are observing 
this month the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the business by Joseph and 
Sigel Seeman. 


VISITING IN EAST 


Simon Kaplan of the Groveland Prod- 
ucts Co., Miami, Fla., preservers, is visit- 
ing in Eastern trade centers. 


ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY 

LaGrange Grocery Co. of LaGrange, 
Ga., this week observed the 40th anni- 
versary of the company’s founding. 

J. W. Birdsong is president of the 
company, other officers being F. G. Bird- 
song, vice-president, and Alfred K. Hage- 
dorn, secretary-treasurer. 


HEADS CHARITY DRIVE 

Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., has been 
named chairman of the foods group of 
the Greater New York Fund’s 1946 cam- 
paign. This is the fourth successive 
year that Mr. Whitmarsh has directed 
this annual charity drive. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


O. T. Goldsmith, buyer and sales man- 
ager for Leverton & Co., Houston, for a 
number of years, has entered the food 
brokerage business in that city. 


CHLORINATION 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur ng 
Company has issued a 50-page book of 
instruction on the uses of its prod: ct, 
Perchloron, in water purification, sew:ge 
disposal and as a bactericide in the fod 
industry. 

Perchloron, produced largely for «he 
Armed Forces during the war, now is 
available in quantity for large public 
and private users, for whom the book is 
designed. Following a description of 
Perchloron, which is 70 per cent avzil- 
able chlorine, it gives instructions on 
methods of preparation and application 
in swimming pools, public and private 
schools and colleges, water works and 
sewage disposal plants and in prevention 
of food contamination by micro-organ- 
isms. The book is available on request 
from the Company’s main office, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 38, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 10-11, 1946—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 


-naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 


Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JUNE 21, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians Se 0ol, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall ! ‘eet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, lay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Me: ‘ing, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Ben; imin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — A) nual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Associ tion, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Cor- 
vention, National Canners Associ. tio? 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Some varieties of seed peas 
respond best to irrigation; others to non-irrigation. 
Some plants can only be properly harvested if seeded 
in rows; other seed peas can be grown on a broadcast 


basis. Soil and climate are other variables. 


Washburn’s “know-how” of what, how and where 
to plant has been achieved by many years and many 


thousands of dollars spent in research, testing and ac- 


showing that ‘‘Performance by Washburn’s” covers 


every factor necessary for the production of high 
quality seed. 


This is the thirty-first of a series of advertisements tual growing. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 


is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN -WILSON SEE 


Breeders and Growers 


D mos 


of Seed COW, IDAHO oe, 


Peas and Beans 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 25—Green 
Beans: Acreage ‘about average. Too 
much rainfall has prevented cultivation 
so yield is uncertain. If no more rain 
for two weeks yield probably will be 80 
per cent of normal. 


PORTALES, N. MEX., May 21—Green 
Beans: About same acreage planted as 
1945. Extreme dry weather continues. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 22—Green or Wax 
Beans: Have not started planting yet. 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 21—Golden 
Sweet Corn: Acreage about 110 per cent 
as compared to the normal year. Pros- 
pective yield looks about normal. So far 
there has been no damage by frost. 


WARRENSBURG, ILL., May 23—Sweet 
Corn: Started planting May 22; two 
weeks late. Rain again on May 23; 
about 100 acres planted. 


WHITEFORD, MD., May 27—Corn: Early 
corn to be replanted; main crop 8 to 10 
days behind schedule. Acreage increased 
by 10 to 15 per cent. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 24—Corn: 
Early plantings growing very slowly ac- 
count of dry, cool weather. Too early 
to estimate yields. 


HANOVER, PA., May 22—Corn: Acreage 
normal; about 60 per cent planted. 


ADELL, WIS., May 22—Sweet Corn: 
Started planting on May 18. Same acre- 
age as last year. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., May 22—Corn: Acre- 
age larger than 1945. Starting to plant 
following much needed rains. 


PEAS 


WHITEFORD, MD., May 27—Peas: Nor- 
mal acreage. Prospects for good crop 
on those dusted for aphis. Crop looks 
fair to good. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 24—Peas: 
Freeze on May 10 damaged early plant- 
ing then in bloom leaving about one-third 
of a crop. Although our territory is 
short on moisture we expect about nor- 
mal yields. Our estimate is 65 per cent 
of normal pack. 


ALTON, N. Y., May 22—Peas: Have 
one-third more acreage. Looking very 
good at this time. Yield cannot be esti- 
mated at this time; crop not advanced 
enough. 


HANOVER, PA., May 22—Peas: Acreage 
normal. Early peas now in full blossom. 
Recent rains have increased yield pros- 
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pects; at this time it looks like another 
big crop. Should start packing about 
June 8 to 10. 


ADELL, WIS., May 22—Peas: We 
finished planting on May 11; same acre- 
age as last year. The Alaskas are up 
6 inches and of good stand and color. 
Have had no frost damage. Moisture 
condition is satisfactory. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., May 22—Peas: Acre- 
age 100 per cent of 1945. Some stands 
uneven due to dry soil conditions. Recent 
rains now pushing peas after period of 
slow development. 


MADISON, WIS., May 29—Peas: Gen- 
erally reported in good condition through 
Wisconsin but there is some irregularity 
apparent in early plantings of Alaskas 
due to frost injury. This irregularity is 
probably limited to a rather small per- 
centage of the total acreage. The crop 
has made rapid progress in the past 
week and several canners report fields 
in full blossom yesterday and today. 
Whereas it appeared 10 days ago that the 
crop would be late, it now appears that 
canning will get under way at about the 
normal dates. Some areas in the state 
are still somewhat short on moisture. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 22—Peas: Crop 
about normal. Soil a little dry but peas 
are growing nicely. 


TOMATOES 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 25—Toma- 
toes: Acreage largest we have ever had. 
While some are late in getting them set, 
many have been set out since May 1 and 
prospects are good for an excellent crop. 
Looks as if there will be more peeling 
help than at any time since Pearl Har- 
bor; more migrating labor is coming in. 


WARRENSBURG, ILL., May 23—Toma- 
toes: Have not started planting owing 
to wet weather. Two weeks late. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., May 28—Toma- 
toes: Prospects on acreage is about 75 
per cent of normal. Plenty of moisture; 
good for setting plants. Setting is some- 
what earlier than last year and with fa- 
vorable weather should begin canning a 
week or ten days earlier. Our acreage 
is about the same as last year. 


WHITEFORD, MD., May 27—Tomatoes: 
Fair stand; 10 days earlier than usual. 
Normal acreage as compared with 1945. 


PORTALES, N. MEX., May 21—Tomatoes: 
Increased acreage, possibly 100 per cent. 
Adverse growing conditions prevail. 


ASPERS, PA., May 28—Tomatoes: Fair 
acreage, same as 1945. Wet planting. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 27—Tomatoes: 
Acreage in this county 100 per cent of 


1945. Georgia plants too large and o |, 
Rain not any help to plants. Very go 4 
stand but plants tall and spindly; pr: -- 
pects not good. Plants being worked 
mud. Too early to figure on yield but 
present poor prospects for any go 
yield. Labor is our question. We canr 
figure this problem out; so far mu: 
indifference. 


FRUIT 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., May 25—Blaci- 
berries: Everyone is planning to pack 
blackberries. Crop looks good; pack 
starts next month. 


MILLBRIDGE, MAINE, May 24—Bluc- 
berries: Buds are on 100 per cent crop 
basis now. Just beginning to blossom. 
Won’t be past frost danger for another 
three or four weeks, and of course, won’t 
be past drought danger until nearly har- 
vest time. 


HAMILTON, MONT., May 21—Cherries: 
Crop 95 per cent damaged by frost. 
Pack will be very light, if any. 

Apples: Crop 95 per cent or better 
taken by frost. 


Strawberries: First crop seriously hit. 

ALTON, N. Y., May 22—Cherries and 
Apples: Looking good; 75 per cent of 
a crop on both. 


CABBAGE MAGGOT CONTROL 


Now is the time to begin control of 
cabbage maggot if excessive damage is 
to be avoided, James G. Conklin, asso- 
ciate entomologist at the University of 
New Hampshire’ reminds vegetable 
growers. 

Right now these flies are depositing 
their white eggs near the ground level 
or just below on the stems of early 
planted cabbage and cauliflower. The 
eggs hatch in about 10 days, and the 
young maggots start feeding on the tis- 
sue of the stem below the ground lev:l. 


Cabbage and cauliflower plants a'- 
tacked by the maggot tend to wilt on 
warm days, and fail to develop heads. 
Often the stem of a wilted plant will » 
completely riddled by the tunnels of t’ 
insects. It takes a month for the ca’ 
bage maggot to complete its developme . 
and lay eggs for a second brood. In Ni 
Hampshire, Dr. Conklin says we usua’ 
have two or three complete broods ea | 
season. 


One of the most satisfactory remed : 
is to dust the base of the plants with : 
4 per cent calomel-gypsum dust appl’ « 
during the first four days after i 
plants have been set out in the fic 
repeating the application about 10 de 


later. 


A common practice is to spread © 
on a board a large number of tra) 
plants, moisten the stems and then d: 
them thoroughly so as to coat the ste 
well. The plants are then set out | ° 
mediately. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT: 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


New Jersey 


FIRST to offer CANNERS 
Specialized Insurance at Term 
Discounts of 16-23% to 20% 


509 Terminal Sales Bldg. R. A. Long Bldg. 
Portland 5, Oregon Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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> 
AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem i 


THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Labor Picture Clearing—Not New in 
the Canning Industry — Food Shortage 
Threatened—Warmer Weather Helping— 
Canned Meat Taken by the Government— 
Tomato Drive is on, Keep it Going— 
Labor Available 


BY-PASSED—The canned foods market 
has been by-passed this week by the in- 
teresting and important happenings, but 
most canners will not complain because 
of the clearing of the industry picture 
for, it is hoped—the rest of the season. 
The ending of the great strikes, in rail- 
road, coal, etc., gives hope to the industry 
for the necessary supplies which were 
seriously threatened. The question now 
is can the mills and factories catch up 
with the badly depleted supplies, and 
keep the canneries, and can making 
plants going? In the main labor has 
gotten all that it has asked for in the 
strikes—and then some, when the accom- 
panying grants are considered—and it 
would seem that it should be willing to 
pitch in now and produce, as it never 
produced before, to save the situation. 
The time is late and if they expect to 
supply the urgent food needs they will 
have to work hard and long. In doing 
that they will not be merely showing 
gratitude for the largesses given them, 


but will be helping to stave off the rather 
serious threat of food shortages of every 
kind, and in particular if they can see 
far enough ahead to take in the wants 


of this coming winter. Because the food 
crops must be produced now, and they 
must be preserved now, or there will be 
a terrible food shortage this winter, with 
resulting sky-high prices, especially if 
they succeed in killing OPA and price 
control, as now is the aim of too many. 


WEATHER—The week has thrown a 
scare into many sections, with too much 
and too heavy rains in those regions 
where pea canning, and other early 
crops, were about ready; and in other 
sections where the resulting floods have 
done millions of dollars worth of damage. 
Many if not all of these affected regions 
are heavy food producing areas—from 
southern New York down through Penn- 
sylvania and into Maryland, with the 
rivers over their banks, and crops and 
buildings being destroyed. Some of these 
floods came upon the newly planted seed 
beds, washing out the work of the early 
spring, and wasting the seed and the 
acreage. It would seem this has been 
confined to the Eastern seaboard, but 
that takes in heavy acreages of food 
crops, as you can easily realize. And the 
experts are pointing out that the loss of 
nitrogen from the soil caused by the 
heavy and continued rains will badly 
effect many crops. The flooded regions 
of the Ohio River, that great food basket 
of the near west, may suffer from this, 
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but the season is young enough to hope 
for recovery, because every pound of 
food will be needed by our country and 
the world. 

The good Crop Reports you have in 
this issue will help in your study of 
conditions, and the outlook for the year’s 
crops and packs. Fortunately it would 
seem that the long cold, dry spell has 
been broken, and with the warmth now 
coming on progress should be rapid. 


EVIDENCE—The repeated assertion that 


we cannot have too much food this sea- 
son jars some of the ultra conservative, 
but let them consider the well cleaned 
out condition of our own pantries—and 
we speak of the wholesale supplies—the 
stocks of canned foods for instance, and 
then let them note how the meat packers 
are groaning about the call of the Gov- 
ernment for a set-aside of 80% of the 
canned meat for the starving in Europe. 
Our own people have been turning to 
canned meats, in the scarcity of fresh 
meats, as never before, and naturally the 
meat canners welcome this move as tend- 
ing to teach the consuming public about 
the value and convenience of their out- 
puts. But none of these meat canners 
will begrudge the starving in Europe and 
elsewhere, even though complaints will 
be heard from our people on shipping 
away these stocks when they may be 
needed in our own country. But we can 
get along as we have plenty of other 
foods to keep us well fed, while the 
canned meats will travel safely to those 
who are in dire want, and starving. 


TOMATOES—It looks as if the country 
has taken up the job of growing and 
canning more tomatoes than ever before, 
and we hope they will stick to this re- 
solve. As we have before pointed out 
canned tomatoes are not only the most 
welcomed product we can furnish the 
starving, but every canner of this valu- 
able product must see very clearly that 
under any condition there is a hungry 
market in this country waiting for every 
can that can be produced. So there is 
no gamble about canning tomatoes this 
season: the market is there and waiting, 
with good prices in their hands for all 
you can produce. 

Traveling about the nearby country 
this week it was heartening to note the 
number of tomato patches, far above the 
ordinary, and what is more that the 
newly set plants look well and are mak- 
ing good progress. There ought to be 
a plentiful supply of fine tomatoes, and 
beginning early, by the look of things. 


LABOR—That the industry has turned 
strictly modern we call your attention 
to the Seabrook farms, down in New Jer- 
sey, who flew-in 50 negro hands from 
down in Mississippi to work on those im- 
mense farms in caring for the crops, 
and working in the food plants. And it 
is good to report that many returned 


veterans are going back to the far:is, 
with others ready and willing to help as 
laborers, which ought to help out ‘he 
labor situation this season. Don’t lisien 
to the defeatists who say that they will 
cut down on their acreages because they 
fear there will not be enough help to 
handle the crops. That is the operator's 
fault, not from the lack of workers will- 
ing to do the job. If you expect laborers 
to walk up and ask for the jobs, and, too, 
if you expect to get any at the old time 
low rate of pay, you are only fooling 
yourself. The rates which the OPA will 
sanction in your pricing are high enough 
to get a good supply of help, but you will 
have to pay that rate. If you get the 
price you need to cover these increased 
costs, as you will, why hesitate? 

It looks today as if the obstructions 
have been cleared away, and if so this 
will be welcome news to all the industry. 
California is still suffering from strike 
troubles, and doubtless other regions will 
feel the same thing, but as strikes are 
settled now by granting what is being 
asked, it would seem logical, though 
dangerous, to grant the demands, and let 
work go on. Look over the settlements 
that have been made and you will get 
what we mean—they give them what 
they want, or very nearly so, and they 
could have saved wear and tear by doing 
that in the first place instead of going 
into a long, and acrimonious debate, only 
to give in ultimately. That is all on the 
side of labor, but you need not worry, 
your turn will come later, as it has 
always come in all these labor disputes— 
for remember in the early days of this 
industry they had even more trouble- 
some labor disputes than we have seen 
lately. There is nothing new in it, and 
it will end, finally, as all those old ones 
did, because after all is said and done 
the employer must be there to furnish 
the jobs. If the strikers insist upon 
wrecking all industry, where will they 
get jobs at any price? And so it balances 
itself out. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus Canning Ending—Spots Out, Hun® Is 

on for 46 Packs—Floors and Shelves | are 

—No Tomatoes Until Late in July—S.me 

Beans Offering—Asparagus Offerings A-vait 

End of Pack—Salmon to Continue in S ort 

Supply—No OPA Action on Sardines as Yet 
—Some Prices on Juices 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 31, 19 


THE SITUATION—Interest in ige 
reports and 1946 pack allocations b :h- 
light the situation in the local ca) ied 
foods market this week. The trad in 
general hibernated over the week- nd, 
stretching Thursday’s Memorial ‘ay 
holiday. Winding up of the citrus 
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n ig season in Florida is at hand, al- 
tl ugh some additional offerings came 
tl ough during the week from canners 
ai the tag end of their season. There 
h»s been quite a migration of buyers and 
b:okers from the East to the West Coast, 
in search of additional supplies from the 
coming pack, and apparently the trade 
is quite cheered over the outlook, which 
has been brightened by excellent crop 
reorts. The spot market, as has been 
th: case for some months back, is non- 
existent, due to the prevailing scarcity 
of supplies. 


rHE OUTLOOK—With sales continuing 
to run at record levels, distributor inven- 
tories of canned foods are steadily 
dwindling, and early shipments from 
new packs will be required to fill out both 
jobber inventories and to replace re- 
tailers’ shelves, which are becoming in- 
creasingly bare, insofar as canned foods 
are concerned. Hence, with the exception 
of standards and sub-standards, distribu- 
tor policy is almost generally committed 
to large-scale replacement buying, when- 
ever and wherever possible. 


TOMATOES—While reports from the 
Tri-States this week indicate that acre- 
age set out to tomatoes may prove a 
little under last year’s, favorable grow- 
ing weather would mean a heavier crop, 
when it is recalled that excessive mois- 
ture cut last year’s outturn by some 50 
per cent. There is a considerable back- 
log of orders for canned tomatoes, but 
current advices are that new pack will 
not begin to move in any volume before 
the latter part of July. Canners are 
still reluctant to make any commitments, 
although they are accepting additional 
bookings on puree and juice. 


peAS—Interest is now centering in the 
new pack situation, with reports that a 
substantial part of the early pack in the 
South will be in bulk for soup manufac- 
turing. Distributors have booked a good 
volime of futures business in the mid- 
wes’ and Northwest, and are looking for 
goo! deliveries, on the basis of acreage 
anc crop reports. Emphasis initially 
wil’ be largely on improving inventories 
of | iney grades. 


rh ANS—Maryland canners are running 
pri--ipally on French style beans from 
sto. shipped up from Florida and the 
Ca. ‘inas, and the market is firm at any- 
wh es from $1.60 to $1.80 for 2s, ac- 
cor ng to brand, and $7.50 to $8.00 on 
10: f.0.b. canneries. Packers do not 
ex) t to get under way in any volume 
on cal beans until around July 15th, 
it i indicated. Florida canners are of- 
fer ¢ new beans for prompt shipment 
at .70*for French style fancies, with 
fan cut beans at $1.5214-$1.55, f.o.b. 
can ory. 


A ’ARAGUS—West Coast canners are 
def: ving allocation of new pack aspara- 
gus until the pack is completed, but 
me: while limited offerings are being 
ma by canners who expect to be able 
to \e eare of all business already on 
thei books. 
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SALMON—Reports from Seattle during 
the week indicate that outlook for salmon 
production in the Copper River and Bris- 
tol Bay areas indicates production some- 
what below last year, although other 
canning districts look for packs a little 
ahead of 1945, barring labor difficulties. 
With the Government taking 33 per cent 
of this season’s pack, the outlook is for 
continued short supplies for the civilian 
market, and unquestionably allocations 
falling to the lot of many distributors 
will be disappointing. 


SARDINES—Current reports are that 
OPA may do something in the way of an 
upward adjustment on sardine ceilings 
within the next fortnight. Meanwhile, 
Maine canneries were largely idle this 
week, as the run of fish fell off, and sar- 
dines packed earlier in the season are 
generally resting in canners’ warehouses, 
pending settlement of the ceiling price 
controversy. 

OTHER FISH—Reports from Maine indi- 
cate that the growth of freezing opera- 
tions, plus expanding fresh shipments by 


HOW WELL IT SERVES— 
HOW LONG ITS SERVICE! 


Kettles and tanks occupy strategic 
points in production. They are “bottle- 
neck” points. Failure of any cooking or 
heating unit immediately subtracts 
from output and reduces production 
flow. For the reason that Langsenkamp 
Kettles and Tanks perform well and 
serve long, they are the choice of dis- 
criminating packers. One user writes: 
“|, juice equipment installed last 
year worked fine. Extremely well 
pleased with the 1,000 gallon tank. 
Engineers of several large concerns 
visiting plant praised its design and 
workmanship.” Another . . Hot- 
Break Tank has functioned perfectly. 


Heating and 
Storage Tanks 


Cooking 
Tanks 


Jacketed 
Tanks 


Jacketed 
Kettles 


in the Canning Plant™ 


227-229 East South St. « INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


INCREASE VALUE OF 
EQUIPMENT DOLLAR 


@ Performance of a Unit in the pro- 
duction line and its ultimate invest- 
-ment value depends upon proper 
construction. To become a com- 
pletely satisfactory investment it 
must meet all requirements for sani- 
tation; must be positively depend- 
able—a dead Unit means produc- 
tion delay; must reduce upkeep to 
an ultimate minimum; must perform 
under unusual stresses, not merely 
with ordinary loads. Such construc- 
tion permits equipment to return 
full value during an acceptable life 
span and supply extra seasons of 
service for good measure. 


The invariable Langsenkamp construction 
standard is: extra performance power; 
extra dependability; extra long life. New 
Catalog No. 46 gives information on com- 
plete line. 


[ANGSEN AMP. 


GOOD EQuIPME 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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air, may put the lobster canning industry 
in the same position as shrimp canning 
operations at the Gulf. Meanwhile, only 
limited supplies of both lobster and 
shrimp are reported, and the market is 
extremely strong. Limited offerings of 
domestic crab-meat are reported, with 
Louisiana-Mississippi canners quoting 
$7.50 per dozen 6% oz. net tins for fancy 
meat and $6.00. for claw crabmeat. 
Canned oyster offerings are extremely 
limited, and the market for 1s ranges al! 
the way from $5.50 to $6.00, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


cITRUS—Late-season offerings of Flor- 
ida orange juice were reported during 
the week at $2.00 to $2.10 for fancy 2s 
unsweetened, but most canners have 
ended their operations for the season. 
Florida grapefruit juice was offered for 
prompt shipment during the week on the 
basis of $1.30 for unsweetened 2s and 
$3.25 for 46 oz., while unsweetened 
blended juices were quoting at $1.721!2 
to $1.80 for 2s and $4.20-$4.35 for 42 oz. 
Segment offerings, in a limited way, were 
reported at $2.75 for whole fancy and 
$2.60 for broken 2s, all f.o.b. canneries. 
With a short crop of Valencia oranges in 
California, many canners withdrew this 
week, having booked their anticipated 
production. Coast canners are offering 
blended juice for prompt shipment at 
$1.60 for 2s and $3.75 for 46 oz., with 
grapefruit juice quoted at $1.2214-$1.25 


for 2s and $2.80 for 46 oz., both un- 
sweetened, f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While freezers 
and preservers will make heavy inroads 
into the crops, current prospects are for 
a good pack of major canned fruits, and 
distributors are looking for considerably 
larger supplies than have been available 
during the past few years. It is not 
expected that quick freezers will be as 
active in peaches and ’cots as would nor- 
mally be the case, due to reported heavy 
unsold holdings from last season’s pro- 
duction. While “new” canners will take 
on new accounts this year, the estab- 
lished canners are still contenting them- 
selves with assuring buyers that they 


will take care of their season’s require-_ 


ments in an equitable manner. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crowers Relieved by Rail Strike End—The 
Labcr Situation—Cling Peach Growers Wor- 
ried—Asparagus Pack Lagging—Tuna Land- 
ings Continue Heavy- 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, California, May 31, 1946 
RAIL STRIKE—The rail strike, while 
short lived, gave the Nation a taste of 
what can happen when transportation 


LA PORTE 


Sorting, grading, washing, cooking - also packing and shipping are handled 


faster and easier with La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting. 
feature allows free circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
Saves time on maintenance as well. 
weave, creep, jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed to 


and extreme temperatures. 


keep it at peak efficiency. 
Ask your supplier today. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


Steel mesh 


Resists rust, acids 
Will not 


facilities are paralyzed. California pyr 
ably felt this more keenly than alm s 
any other State, since such a large p 
of its farm output finds its way i! 
distant markets. Early crops were j 
commencing to move in volume when 
strike got under way and some los 
were experienced, but these were sm 
compared to those that would have bi» 
sustained had the tieup continued jor 
even a week. In the Salinas-Watsonvi\le 
district lettuce shipments were runniig 
more than 200 carloads a day when ihe 
trouble came to a climax. Northern Culi- 
fornia’s cherry; crop, shipments of which 
reach about 1,000 carloads a season, was 
getting into full swing when the strike 
broke. This fruit is so perishable it 
must be shipped by express, rather than 
by freight, and cannot be held beyond a 
day or two. Plums are already ready 
for shipment, with a crop estimated at 
about 4000 cars, and apricots will be 
ready in a couple of weeks. No wonder 
fruit and vegetable growers had the jit- 
ters, especially since canners have labor 
troubles of their own and are in no posi- 
tion to handle surpluses. 


LABOR—Here’s the labor situation stack 
up in Northern California as May bows 
out. The California Processors and 
Growers, Inc., representing more than 60 
canneries, has signed an exclusive bar- 
gaining agreement with the AFL and 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
filed a petition in the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals charging it with contempt of 
court. A hearing is scheduled for. early 
June. The plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby at Sacramento has been reopened 
after having been closed for three weeks 
by a CIO strike. A picket line is being 
maintained and six pickets have been 
arrested, following bloody fights with 
AFL workers. At Stockton, a Superior 
Judge has taken under advisement a plea 
of the Wilson Canning Company to make 
permanent a restraining order against 
picketing by CIO affiliates. The plant 
of the Continental Can Company there 
is being picketed by CIO followers be- 
cause of the discharge of one of its mem- 
bers. Lack of sufficient labor is repor‘ed 
from several plants operating on aspara- 
gus. Cool weather continues and this is 
holding down crop losses. 


WORRIED—There is now no doubt ' 
that crops of deciduous fruits in Cali 
nia will be quite heavy this season. 
records for tonnage are expected to 
broken but canners could make a he 
pack if conditions were favorable. Gr 
ers are busily engaged in thinning ope” 
tions in order to have fruit of pro 
size and quality to deliver. The li 
water supply is adversely affecting s« 
marginal orchards. Typical of+the 
prehension of growers and canner: 
the fear expressed by the Sutter Cou 
Chamber of Commerce in a letter 
President Truman. This sets forth 
fact that the economy of this cou 
depends largely on the cling peach. 1 
fruit is valuable in a commercial ° : 


only for canning. Unless it is canne 
rots. All Sutter County is concerned « ° 
the jurisdictional dispute between 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
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A ‘L and CIO, a dispute that goes on 
w ile millions starve. Canners and bro- 
kc 's are besieged with offers to buy Cali- 
fo nia canned fruits, but little business 
is passing and allotment plans will con- 
ti ue in effect. Exporters are pleading 
fo anything in the line of spot fruits 
ar | for the first deliveries of new pack. 
D: mestic buyers are just as insistent. 


\SPARAGUS—In the absence of an as- 

pa-agus marketing order, day by day 
re orts of the progress of the pack are 
lacking. In a general way it is known 
th.t the pack is lagging behind that of 
last year and the trade is prepared for 
a smaller final output. Much more busi- 
ness could be booked than has been ac- 
cepted, even on a tentative basis, with 
some canners preferring to wait until 
the season is at an end before making 
any commitments. With some, the output 
of all green is running well ahead of 
that of white. 
While canners are not anx- 
ious to book business on tomatoes, some 
have accepted conditional orders on to- 
mato products. Peeled whole tomatoes 
will be in limited quantities and it will be 
some time before business on these will 
be considered, but puree and juice may 
be packed as heavily as last year and 
concerns which have increased canning 
facilities may like to have some orders 
for products on their books. 

SARDINE HEARING—A hearing on a pro- 
posed allocation program for Pacific 
Coast pilchards, or sardines, for the 
1946-47 season, due to get under way 


August 1, is to be held at San Francisco 
June 12, with Andrew W. Anderson, 
Chief, Division of Commercial Fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, presiding. The 
Department of Agriculture, in view of 
its set-aside order, has called upon the 
Department of the Interior to take such 
action as may be necessary to assure the 
maximum production of canned _pil- 
chards. 

TUNA—Tuna landings continue to be 
quite heavy at California ports and can- 
ners are able to increase shipments some- 
what. The demand, however, continues 
to be well ahead of the available supply. 
More flakes and grated fish are being 
shipped than for some time. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Prices Double at Ceiling Removal— 
High Prices Cause Dealers to Buy Cautiously 
—Some Canning—Crab Production up 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, May 31, 1941 


ABOLISH CEILINGS?—It is possible that 
the old natural law of “supply and de- 
mand, governs the price” may be a bet- 
ter adjuster of prices than the OPA 
regulations. The result of the sus- 
pended ceiling prices of shrimp is given 
in an article appearing in the Mobile 
Register of May 18, 1946, and may in a 


IEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


‘EDFORD viRciInia. 
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Auailable Now! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


RETICES 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece 
lift off stainless steel 
cover, polished both in- 
side and out. Capacity 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. 
Outlets can be fur- 


manner be the reaction experienced by 
the other commodities on which the ceil- 
ing price was suspended. The article 
follows: 


“NEW ORLEANS—(INS)—The price 
of shrimp had almost doubled Friday in 
New Orleans following an OPA an- 
nouncement price ceilings would be sus- 
pended Monday. 

“The price of 100-pound barrels of 
shrimp zoomed from the $28 ceiling to 
the black market top of $55, according 
to J. J. Kramer, executive director of 
the Louisiana Restaurant Association. 


“Kramer said local fishermen had ap- 
parently ‘jumped the gun’ on the in- 
crease in price and were selling in the 
open market, although the 90-day ceiling 
suspension does not become effective un- 
til Monday. 

“The restaurant executive declared: 

“For the time being the restaurants 
are licked. They cannot serve shrimp 
at that price, except as a loss item.” 


SHRIMP—There were 1,095 more bar- 
rels of shrimp produced last week than 
the previous one, and the report shows 
that Louisiana canned 323 barrels of 
shrimp, which is somewhat unexpected, 
as no shrimp has been canned in this sec- 
tion for about two months and all shrimp 
produced heretofore have been disposed 
of raw headless. 


However, the railroad strike last week 
may have caused this amount of shrimp 


nished from I!/," to 6" 
diameter. Standard kettles 
are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
ing pressure. Also fabri- 
cated in copper (plain or 
tinned interior). 
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to be canned as the raw dealers could 
not get enough truck facilities to move 
into the interior the quantity of shrimp 
produced. 

On the other hand it is possible that 
since the ceiling price of shrimp has been 
suspended, the fishermen have raised the 
price so high until the trade is buying 
shrimp very cautiously and the price 
being too high te store shrimp in the 
freezers, the fishermen have and will 
have to sell their surplus to the canneries 
at a lower price in order to keep their 
boats in operation. If this is the case, 
we will see small lots of shrimp being 
canned regularly every week as long as 
the quantity of shrimp available is suffi- 
cient to enable the fishermen to operate 
their boats profitably. 

Louisiana produced 1,865 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 323 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 546 bar- 
rels; Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,798 barrels 
and Galveston, Texas, 2 barrels. 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
24,500 pounds; Mayport, 8,500 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 7,900 pounds; Fernan- 
dina, 19,300 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 22,600 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 31,700 pounds; 
Thunderbolt, 40,200 pounds; Beaufort, 
5,500 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana is the only State 
in this section reporting any oysters, so 
it is evident that Alabama and Missis- 
sippi have discontinued producting oy- 
sters in a commercial way. 

Last week Louisiana produced 3,229 
barrels of oysters, including 1,055 bar- 
rels for canning. 


HARD CRABS—An increase of 133,170 
pounds of hard crabs took effect in the 
production of hard crabs in this section 
last week. 

Louisiana produced 349,500 pounds 
last week; Alabama produced 14,500 
pounds and Biloxi, Mississippi, produced 
22,000 pounds, making a total of 386,000, 
against 252,830 pounds produced the pre- 
vious week. 

The New Orleans area in Louisiana is 
producing good quantities of processed 
crab meat, but no report of other areas 
in this section producing processed crab 
meat. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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THE SUCCULOMETER, 
(Continued from page 8) 


neled varieties (e.g. Country Gentleman) 
usually rank somewhat better in ma- 
turity than the values in the table indi- 
cate. 

STYLE OF PACK—These tests are not 
applicable to cream style corn, and the 
limits for vacuum packed corn should be 
lower than those for brine packed corn 
which are given in the table. 

PROCEDURE—The method for preparing 
the sample for the succulometer should 
be followed exactly, especially for the 
test on the raw corn. The washing and 
draining procedure is absolutely essen- 
tial if differences due to soil, climatic 


conditions, and depth of cut are to be 


eliminated. Subjecting the kernels to 
external sources of moisture at any other 
time will tend to result in higher values. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DESIGN—The succu- 
lometer in its present form is simple to 
construct and operate; however, further 
improvements in the mechanization of 
the machine may be possible. Recently, 
a “Porto-Power” hydraulic unit, used in 
the automobile repair industry, was used 
in place of the hydraulic unit of the suc- 
culometer with complete success, with 
considerable improvement efficiency 
and appearance, and with some reduction 
in cost, since such units are manufac- 
tured on a large scale and need not be 
machined individually. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 

Growers and canners of sweet corn 
know that weather and soil conditions, 
particularly the conditions of soil mois- 
ture, have an effect on the moisture con- 
tent of the kernels. Thus, when moisture 
tests are utilized as indicators of matur- 
ity, the moisture conditions in the field 
need to be taken into consideration in 
interpreting the results. The amount of 
juice as determined by a direct succulom- 
eter test on the raw kernels, shows simi- 
lar variations. The soaking and drain- 
ing treatment of the raw corn sample 
(steps 3 and 4, under C) largely elimi- 
nates this variable introduced by dif- 
ferences in soil moisture. 


PRE-TESTING—A_ succulometer test of 
the unsoaked kernels (eliminating steps 
3 and 4 in C) may also have a practical 
application. For a particular field of 
sweet corn, the maximum amount of 
extractable juice coincides with the opti- 
mum (very young) stage of maturity. 
When the corn is too young for commer- 
cial purposes, there is less extractable 
juice, which increases as the corn ap- 
proaches the optimum stage. As the corn 
passes this optimum stage and becomes 
older, the amount of extractable juice 
again decreases. Figure 3 demonstrates 
this relationship with a field of Golden 
Cross Bantam. 

It may therefore be possible for a field 
man to mount a succulometer on the 
trunk of his car, get a representative 
sample of ears from a field he thinks 
will be ready in a few days, cut the ker- 
nels with a knife, weigh out a 100-gram 


sample by means of a small spring sc: le, 
and apply the test. If the next sampli \g, 
one or two days later, shows an incre. se 
in the extracted juice, he would kn ow 
that it is still too early to harvest; h w- 
ever, if there is no change in the voli ne 
of juice extracted, and especially if thore 
is a decrease, then that field should be 
ordered in immediately, if the purpos: is 
to pack very young (fancy) whole ke; ie] 
corn. 


It should be emphasized that a series 
of data obtained in such a manner have 
no permanent value. If, for example, 
the soil moisture is adequate, the first 
reading may be as high as 17 ml., and 
reach 20 ml. at the optimum. If on the 
other hand, there is a water deficit the 
preoptimum reading may be as low as 
10 ml. and rise to no more than 14 ml. 
before a decrease sets in. 


LINE TESTING—Another possible appli- 
cation of the succulometer to individual 
factory procedure may be the testing of 
kernels removed at any particular point 
on the line. Provided the factory pro- 
cedure is constant, it should be entirely 
possible to establish the relationship be- 
tween the succulometer test on the raw 
kernels at a given point in the line and 
the maturity of the final canned product. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Succulometer, an instrument for 
measuring the maturity of raw and 
canned whole kernel corn, based on the 
quantity of extractable juice is described. 
It is equal in accuracy to a reliable mois- 
ture test on the raw product and alcohol 
insoluble solids content on the canned 
product, but is simpler to operate, and 
results may be obtained in a few min- 
utes. In its present form it is simple 
to construct, but further improvements 
in the mechanization and efficiency of the 
machine may be desirable. It is sug- 
gested that the individual canner estab- 
lish for each variety the relation of the 
succulometer values on the raw product, 
or anywhere along the line, to the values 
obtained for the canned product. Once 
these relationships are established it will 
be possible for him to predict accurately, 
as well as to check, the final maturity of 
his canned product. 
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THE 


The New 


7th Revision of 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
New Ready 


The forms are in the hands of the binders, and we will be ready 
to deliver copies by June 15. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former—in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. _ Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of procedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes for higher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticeable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Machinery. 2 Model B Chisholm-Ryder ean 
Snippers, in good condition; overhauled last season. Er pire 
State Canning Co., Box 448, Rome, N. Y. 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—150 Style D 2% bu. Backus General Ui lity 
Tapering Nesting Boxes at $2.00 each can be used for han: :ing 
empty cans, or spinach, etc. Also one CRCO American I ode] 
R-1 Relish Cutter, belt drive with tinned iron contact pz: rts, 
$450.00. F.0.B. Appleton, Wisconsin, Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—50 gal. Steam Jacketed Copper Kettle, goo! as 
new; 2 Retorts of 150 #2 can capacity each. Mrs. Hugh Kep- 
hart, R. 3, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Four new 200 gallon Stainless Steel Ketiles, 
never used, complete with stand, safety valves; tested to insure 
90# working pressure; these can be shipped within one week, 
Also two 100 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles, immediate delivery. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (904%), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettles tested to 904% working pressure with 
stainless inner and outer jacket, can be shipped immediately, 
are complete with stand, quick opening gate valve, and approved 
safety valve; Seven used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, sta- 
tionary and tilting; Ermold, Liquid National, World and Oslund 
semi-automatic Labelers; Liquid, O & J and World Rotary 
Automatic Labelers; Jumbo and Adriance Rotary Automatic 
Crowners; Double Pipe Heat Exchanger; Waukesha Geared 
Head Pump; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle wash- 
ing Machines. All of this equipment can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Two Erie City #2 Seymour Coal Pulverizers 
with 40 H.P. motors and variable speed controls, complete. 
Capacity and other details on request. These used up to month 
ago; now being replaced with larger equipment. The Red Wing 
Co., Inc., Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Waukesha Geared Head Pump, ideal for mayon- 
naise or syrups, first class shape. Can be shipped immediately; 
priced to sell. Adv. 4683, The Canning Trade. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Wheel Conveyor, ideal for 
cases, cartons, boxes, etc.; complete with stands, curves and can 
be shipped immediately. Adv. 4684, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Brand new hand operated Model H Kyler Boxer, 
Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3.100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 

FOR SALE—125 HP HRT Boiler with Stack. Trade for 
Pulper and Juicer. For particulars contact: Waverly Canning 
Co., Waverly, Mo. 

FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1112. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Continuous Peelers and five Pot Peelers. 
Adv. 4682, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Viners in good condition, equipped to handle 
English peas and limas. Adv. 4686, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Florida Business Property. Two story concrete 
block building 126’ x 25’, on railroad. Heart of Florida c ‘rus 
center. Excellent canning or juice plant. Adv. 4685, The ‘‘an- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—240 bushels ASGROW Tender Green Bean 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Unirew Comoeany Westminster, M 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
bal SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FOR SALE — PLANTS 


‘OR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants ready. 
ir wn from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated ready for 
et ing; Rutger, Marglobe $3.00 per 1000; express charges col- 
0°. Nice Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wake- 
ie! ls, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: Cuban Yam 
nm Nancy Hall, $4.00 per 1000. Farmers and canners try our 
Jants for good crops. We can load your truck at the farm, or 
hi» direct to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss 
0 oots. Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
in, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
nd samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
ll. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
ffers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


We will be operating in South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
‘inia, West Virginia and Michigan, specializing in field-run 
‘rade peaches for canners. A. G. Shore Co., Box 931, Winston- 
salem, N. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with several years experience 
n the supervision and canning of tomatoes, seeks responsible 
sition with canning firm. Eastern location preferred. Refer- 
nees. Adv. 4689, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT or SALE 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 
COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES BLANKETS LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
f factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
f Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
anned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
\ddition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
3eans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
f vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
ther specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Nid established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
1001 salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
nen’. of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
ip .o date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv 45107, The Canning Trade. 


\\ ANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
xtc isive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
.oc ted in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
idd ion. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


\ ANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
ind quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
ou ‘, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
‘ta’ in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
ind vhen services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


\ \NTED—Man or Woman Bacteriologist for midwest con- 
ult \g laboratory. Permanent position, excellent opportunity. 
sta previous employers, experience, education and training, 
efe onees, other qualifications, also when available. Box 105, 
Mai towoe, Wis. 


R PRESENTATION WANTED—An Egyptian firm having 
rece tly built one of the largest dehydration plants in the Near 
Eas is looking for an agent or sole distributor in the United 
Sta’ s interested in handling Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
Add oss: Sabbagh Bros. & Co., 6 Boulevard Zaghloul, Alexan- 
ria Egypt. 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


the TAPER TIP . 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


PUT CLUE AND CLUE TOGETHER 


The police had photos of the escaped convict in six different 
positions, and sent all the poses out across the nation to various 
police chiefs. Two weeks later, came a wire from a constible 
in Iowa. It read: 

“Received the pictures of the criminals. Stop. 
tured five of them and am on trail of the sixth!” 


Have cap- 


- 


Two insurance agents were boasting of the promptness with 
which their respective companies paid off. 

“Tf a man died: tonight,” said the first, “his widow would 
receive her check by the first mail tomorrow. That’s what I 
call prompt!” 

“That’s slow work!” said the other. ‘Why, our office is on the 
sixth floor of a building sixty-nine stories high. One of our 
clients had his office on the forty-ninth story, and he fell out 
of his window. We handed him his check as he passed our floor, 
That’s what I call prompt!” 


COULDN’T WRIGGLE OUT 


“Really, that actor is too awful for words.” 

“That’s my son.” 

“Of course, it must be the fault of the incredibly bad direc- 
tion.” 

“The director is my husband.” 

“But he couldn’t do anything, perhaps, with such a dull and 
amateurish scenario.” 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Heavy Stranger (returning to theater between the acts): 
“Did I tread on your toes as we went out?” 
Seated Man (grimly).: “You did, sir.” 
Stranger (to his wife): “That’s right, Matilda; this is our 
place.” 


NOT GUILTY 


A builder who was called upon to respond to a toast at a big 
public dinner felt very nervous. He simply said: “I am un- 
accustomed to public speaking. My proper place is on the 
seaffold.” 


“BOTH MISTAKEN” 
The Major (over garden wall): “If you were a gentleman 
you would apologize for your dog’s behavior.” 
The Colonel: “I could never think of apologizing to you, sir.” 
“Sir, I thought you were a gentleman!” 
“IT never thought you were one, sir!” 
“Well, perhaps, we were both mistaken!” 


Screw TYPE 


JUICE 
> EXTRACTOR 


Write for comrrere, 
SINFORMATION TODAY!) 
_ Berlin Chapman Co, 
Berlin, Wis. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, W.. ¥. 
Food Machinery Cor oration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.. ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ve. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N * 4 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
PF. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY.,, Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis!:lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

RE K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, = 

Spee: ways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Unite. Co., Westminster, Ma. 


CO" VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mig. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berli:, Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis} -Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayar: Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

erli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! \m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
mn n Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
-K. ‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, M1. 
eu Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1!. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STA 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food 2. Cor oration, Hoopeston, I1!. 
A. K. Robins & Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 'N. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!! 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Te Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ™® ¢ 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. , Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: ee Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bo 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Ma.” 


CORN 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholin-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ' 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


W 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed:Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Sonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


‘*Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 


“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


l. Increases production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 

5. Low material cost and maintenance 

6. Users report large savings 

7. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue 


A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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RAINED HANDS... practiced eyes... thor- 

oughly experienced PEOPLE... . carefully 
inspect all Rogers sweet corn just before it is 
packed to ship as seed. Hand picking . . . plus 
scores of other precisely controlled operation: 
in the Rogers breeding, testing, growing anc 
processing program .. . assures seed of the firs 
order. Another reason why “blood tells.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOI: 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve THE NATION 


: 
— 


